Coast

Basics

Story and photos
by PA1 Rick Woods

"All RIGHT! From here on out
you keep your eyes and ears open
and your mouth SHUT! When you
are spoken to, the first and last
words out of your mouth will be
SIR! You get off this bus, and you
line up on those yellow squares!
You had 20 seconds-10 seconds are
gone! NOW MOVE IT!K"

For new recruits, this message in
a loud, blunt, southern drawl is
their introduction to Coast Guard
basic training and Chief Petty Of-
ficer Lou Fisher. "They're anxious,
excited, they don't know what to
expect next/' Fisher said. "I get
their attention."

Fisher has lots of experience at
giving this speech. He greets
busloads of recruits arriving every
Monday at Coast Guard Training
Center Cape May, N.J.

Soon-to-graduate Seaman Re-
cruit Randy Scheidt said, "I ex-
pected it to be tough but not as
tough as it turned out to be. Our
Company Commander (CC) ran us

hard physically, but the toughest
part was the emotional stress.

"Arriving here not knowing
what to do, where to go or what to
expect was probably the scariest
part of all," he admitted.

In the first hours, Fisher makes
sure the new recruits are medical-
ly qualified, that they are given in-
formation to orient themselves and
uniforms to wear, and that all
their initial paperwork is started.
Then Fisher and his staff start
transforming individuals into a
recruit company.

Individuality becomes a memory
for the next seven weeks. Short
hair and identical uniforms are
just part of the process. All start
with clean records and a chance to
"do it right" from the beginning.
All they have is each other. It's a
physically, mentally and emotion-
ally painful but necessary process
to make them concentrate com-
pletely on the new world of the
Coast Guard.

- Coast Guard recruits perform new skills on the water during basic training.

"A lot of recruits have a rough
time making the transition. It
takes about a week to break all
those old civilian habits, and to
start using new military routines,"
said Chief Petty Officer Paul
Lucas, the Assistant Battalion Ad-
jutant. He supervises recruit
military training and discipline.

"We teach them so much that
first week that they're just over-
whelmed. The emphasis of instruc-
tion is placed on teamwork.

"We tell them that 'You can't
make it alone in recruit training.
You're part of a team here, and
you'll be part of a station that's a
team or a ship that's a team.' We
really push teamwork. It's shoved
in their heads from the time they
start training."

Aside from instilling teamwork,
CCs are responsible for every
aspect of recruit training except
classroom instruction. Their areas
of expertise include drill and
marching; personnel, uniform, dor-
mitory and locker inspections.

They are also responsible for
teaching recruits a new language-
nautical terms. Floors become
decks, beds are racks, and sudden-
ly walls are transformed into
bulkheads. Doors mysteriously
become hatches, kitchens are
galleys and the restroom is now a
head.

"CC's leave the technical and
physical training to classroom in-
structors. We put the stress on
them. That's the biggest job here,
to see how they function under
stressful situations. For example,
we hand them a 34-page book of
Coast Guard rules and regulations
and tell them that they must know
most of it by heart in another
week.

"During the first five weeks of
training the general rule is 'one
screws up everybody dies.' It bonds
recruits together as a company
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